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ABSTRACT 

A perspective for analyzing and interpreting data 
collected on. reading- teachers by the Bduqational Testing Service at 
the request of the Data Analysis CoiMitiee of the International 
Reading Association is presented in thio manuscript. Increasingly, 
the teacher variable in reading inst'ruction has becoae /a topic of 
investigation. The author suggests a lodol of teacher as 
'^decisionmaker and atteapts to relate fioiinant teachec beliefs and 
charaeteristics with their theoretical orientation toward reading 
instruction. An. overview of variablea ouch as rdce, sex, teaching 
experience, and training of reading teachers is provided. Trends in 
perception of decisionmaking involvoient, beliefs', .goals selected for 
the classroom reading program, and the relationship of goal selection 
to other teacher variables is discussed. Iiplications and directions 
for classroom teachers, administrators, toiicher trainers, 
researchers, publishers, and state and federal agency personnel are 
outlined. (KS) - 
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THE TEACHER OF READING , . "> 

A Review of Related Researah 

Any explication of the \^ssential components of an effective 

reading program will likely include a discussion .of the teacher's role,- 

* . ■ , • • • 

Research finding^ have made it abundantly clear that the single most 
important element "of 'an effective reading program is the -regular class- 
room teacher. Many other factors arJa important, of course, but these 
research fincfings suggest pupil success or ^failure is taost, direcjtly j: 
related to the "teapher variiiable" in 'the teaching of reading. ' ? 

One of the best knotm research efforts related to tli^ teaching* 
of reading is the CoQperata.ve Research Program in First Grade Reading 
Instruction, reported in yUetail in the RTeadinp, Research puarterly (BQnd 
and Dykstra, 19167) . / Thys research program involved twenty-seven 
individual studies /catried on in various parts of the United States. Tlie 
studies attempted to discover if 'there wqre an approach to initial read- 
ing instruction phat/would produce sujierior reading and spelling achieve- 
ment at the end/of ferade one. Various instructional approaches, including 
the linguistic^ bafeal, language^expei^ience, and i.t'.a., were evaluated in 
terms of stan^lard/zed measures /f reading achievement. # / ^ 

Though o/kstra (1971) 5leported that there were problems in making 
sure that e4ch ipproa^h was used in a pure fprm, the study's findings and 
conclusion^^ wejfe significant. In the ^first place the §tudy pointed out 
that children /seem, to learn to read* by a varie(;:y of materials and metfhpds. 
The authoifs Stated/'. . . no one approach is so distinctively better in all 
situations anj respects than the others that it should considered the 



one best method and the one to be us^d exclusively" (Bond and Dykstra*, 1967) • 

The message was clear: ^Improved/Fading achievement Is not a function 

solely of approach or method. /The authors continue:* 

Future research mi^t well center on teaching and learning 
^ situation charaoterlstlcs • . . . The tremendous range among 

classrooms within any method polri%$ out the importance of ' ^ 
elements in the learming situat^n over and above the imethods 
employed. To improve reading imtruotion, '^it is necejscanj to | 
train better teaahero of reading rather than to expeab a 

' - panacea in the form of materiato. (p. 11) 

Similar statements have been made by others. Ramsey (1962) in 
an evaluation of three grouping procedures for teaching reading, concluded, 
"The thing that the study probably lllustirates most clearly is- that the 
influence of -the teacher 1^ greater than that of a particular method, a 
certain variety of . Materials, or a specific p^lan of organization. Given a ' 
good teacher^ other faatora in teaching reading tend to pale to insignificance. 

Harris and Morrison (1969) ^eitterated *this conclusion. These authors 
reported a thre^ft^fear study 6£ two approaches to teaching reading, basal 
reader vs. language experience. They found, as did Bond and Dykstr^, that 
differences in mean readings scores within each method were much larger than 
differences between methods and approached: 

Ttie results of the study have indicated that the teacher 
^ is far mpre important than the method.^ • Clearly procedures . 

such as smalle^i^lasses and " provision of auxiliary personnel 

may continue Co give disappointing result? if teaching skills 
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• • , ■ -N/ ■ \ 

* ■ are not improved. It is xecommended, therefore^ that 
In-Service workshops and expert consultive help be 
provided for all teachers and especially for those with 
minimal experience_X339) . 

These sjtudies have helped to establish the importance of the ; 
teacher variable in the teaching of reading. They have, in fact, stimulated 
much subsequent research as the sections entitled, ^'Teacher Preparation and 
Practice" in the Mnual Summaries of Investigations Relating to Reading ^ 
(Weintraub, et. al.j 1973, 197A) attest. The teacher variable has been ^ 
studied frorai a number of perspectives and always in the hope pf finding 
and idehtifylng the one variable which makes, or seems tb make, the 
qualitative difference. Some examples of the dimensions of this variable * 
most recently studied include the following: training^ (Jtoeder, Beal and 
Eller, 1973; Ahem ^d White, 1974; Garry, 1974), beliefs (Mates, 1974),^ 
f^lt needs ^(^therford and Weaver, 1974; Yarington and Kotler,/l973) , 
problems encountered in teaching reading (Lichtman, 1973), as well as 
information processing differences among teachers (Lpng and Henderson, 1974). 

In spite of the fact that the reading profession has been fairly 
certain about the importance* of the tedfjher variable and its relatiot^hip 

to pupil achievement in reading for roughly the past decade - - its 

* • * I 

importance was suspected long before that. - - very little insignt Was been 

gained into the variajale". After reviewing the Research on the teacher 

variable, it is certainly possible to agree with Jackson (1966) who wrote: 

. . . Alnv/st all of the noblel crusades that have set out in 

search/of the best teacher and| thiTt^est method . have returned 

em^y-li^laded. The few discove|:ies to date . • . are pitifully 
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, small in proportion to their cost in time ^nd energy. For 
example, the few drops of knowledge that can be squeezed out 
of a half-centry of research on the personality characteristics 
of good teachete are so low in Intellectual food value that 
' it is almost embarrassing to discuss them ... (p. 9). ' 
Part of the reason for this disa^p^ntment may be that the teacher variable, , 

although well established as being itopdxlt^nt, has seldom been studied 

■ ■ >'.^ ■ - ■ 

directly. In fact, if the research which est^hjishes tlie importance of 

/-•■'.. 

the teacher variable is closely examined (Bond and Dykstra, 1967; Ramsey, 
1962; Harris and Morrison, 1969), one finds that none oF^these researchers 

• . ^ -"^ ' ' ■ 

were actually studying the teacher variable directly. Their Identification 
of the variable apparently rests largely on their inability to find 
significance among and between th^ variables they were actually studying. 

Recently Singer (197A) has suggested, from his analysis of low- 

1 * 

achieving .and high-achieving schools, that we modifx the hypothesis that 

it's the teacher who makes the difference. "The more adequate hypothesis," 
he states, "is that to the degree^ that the faculty, including the principal, 
is trained, committed to^ and implements any vald^l system of reading 
instruction now available, will there be a cumulative and significant 
difference in reading achievement." .Although Sihger doesn't title his . 
hypothesis, we interpret him as recommending that internal program thrust 
and consistency be studi^.- ^ , 

> Another suggestion for modifying the hypothesis has been made by 

Harste and Burke (1975). They propose^ that the key component of the teacher 
variable is the teacher's theoretical orientation. They operationally 
define this component as a particular knowledge and' belief system abotit 

6 



''readlVig which strongly Influence cxrltic^L d^c;lsionr;ma^ related to *\ 

\ »v- ' ■ • * ' ' \ . * . 

both the, tdacK^Lijg'and learning of reading, Intetestlngly^ ttiey propose 

' "A ' ^ ■ ^ • ' . ' 
that *both *teaofiers and learners Itorld^paE'tlcular and^4^eiitlf lable ' 

, " ' * . ■■ ' . ' . * 

theoretical orientations about reading whie^i In tufn sigt^iflcantly effect 



■ ■' ' ' ■ ■ \ 

expectancies, goa*ls, behavior, • and outcomes at all levels. \ • 

•* f , ' ■* ' ■ \ 

Although Singer jCl97A) does not prbppse that theoretical^orientation 

is the key dimension of internal program thrust and consistency whx^i he ' 

recommends be studied, Hatste-aii'd Burke's findings f3L975) suggest that 

• ** " • 

such an exploration would be frxiitfijl. In fact, if a school system had 
adopted a, particular In^tiruptional program, had madev^sure it Wa4 being 
implemented appropriately y' .ar^d^ had chosen criterion measures In accordance, 
with the thrust of the jSrogram,- Harsfce and Burke would argue that the 
Ararxable of theoretical orientation was the key component of this "teh rust. 
Because teachers ' theoretical orientation* appears to i)rdvide *a 

potentially valuafei'e/perspectlve fo«g gaiiilng' additional insight into th6 

• ' • ■ ■ 

teacher variable in the teaching of reading, it will be^^utillzed. as one 

basis for the analysis , ^dt^cussioh- and interpretation of the ETS data 



on which this chapter is based. The other major perspective utilized to 



examine the data ^111 be-"that of viewing the teaching of _^e;^dlng as a 



decision-making process. 



\ 



The Teaaher of Beading as an tnstruo^onal Beoision^Maker • 

This perspective is based upon a declsion-tiiakin,g model of teaching. 
This model has been discussed else^ere (Fay, Harste^ Newman, 1973) but 
for ease of reference j,s presented below, .This model qf teacher behavlbr'y; 



as it relates t.p r^ading^ .instruction suggests that the highly visible 

" * • • ■ ' • " • 

process of teaching, as fbserved in a classroom, represents the trydut and 
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results o£ an instructional plaft. This instructional plan results from a 
serxes of ^decisions regarding what objectives to set, what materials tod 
procedures to use, how to organize students,., how much time to allocate, 
^nd the like. This conceptualization divides teaching into two major 
phases: che peHnstruaUonal or-plan^ing phase (:(.argely cognitive in 
nature), and an instruational or action phase (Urgely behavioral in.nature 
. Dividing the instructional act in this manner has several advantage 
First, it accents the cognitive -nature of teaching. While not all which 
'happens during the preinstruetlonal phase of teaching is cognitive (the 
actual writing. out of a plan, for example, ^ behavioral), most is. The 
reverse is true during instruction. Nonetheless, even during instruction 
teachers. must process much information and make many on-the-spot decisions. 
While the instructional. phase is largely behavioral, cognitive processing, 
ifiust also^ take Viace. Cognitive processing, which characterizes both the 
preinstructional and instructional phases of teaching, has not been the' 
focus of much teacher education research conducted during the 60's and 70' 
Most research during this period focused upon the behavioral dimensions of 
.'teaching (Flanders, 1960; Rosenshine. 1971, 1974). We perceive the aspect 
of our conceptualization which emphasizes the cognitive nature of teaching 
as one af its over riding, strengths. 



FIGURE I 



TEACHING AS A DECISION MAKING PROCESS 
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rnstructional Phase 
( largely behavioral in nature ) 



A model adapted from Newmany Anabel P., Harste, Jerome C. . 
and Stowe, Richarc^ A. Project RELATE : A S^t of Teacher 
Training materials 1^ Readind and Language Arts. Field Services 

♦^Department, Audio \visual Center. Indiana University. 

■■ . \ ■ . ■ . ■ 

Bloomington, Indiana 1972 . 



1^ • 

A second advantage to this model is that it permits exploration of 

■ ' . ^" '^'^ " \ ' ' ' ■ 

relationships which exist between planning instruction and carrying out . 

instruction, - Because of ^ this feature, the model is .'diagnostic in nature. ^ 

studying teacher J)ehavio;c at each level, decisions can be. made as to^ 

where improvements might be made in teaching, for example, some teacher^ 

are "^ble to cbgnitively process information appropriately , but are unable ^ 

^ . ■ ■. « ' " ■ 

to carry out JtKeir well-conceived pl^^ in the class/oom. Other teachers 

•10- -I • 

have difficulty making appropriate decisions and developing a sound 
instructional plan. While both type^ pf teachers hav^ difficulties 
"T^ tarrying out instruction, the problems they have are quite different. 
> Therefore they will need different kinds of self-help or assistance to. 
improve the effectiveness of their teachings 

Up to this point the cognitive projcessing dimension of teaching . 
, which results iti decisions on the part of the t;eacher has only been ' 

irttroduced. The following definition should help to carify; this dimension. 

» ■ , 'ft. - ' , , - 

, Cognitive processing is operationally ; defined in terms of the teaching 

» ^ ■' . 

of reading as what the teacher "does" with information* available (i.e., 

student oral reading ability, standardized test results., observational 

< drfta collected' on the student, student performance on workbook page^, etc.) 

to make an instructional decision (i.e. what objectives td^set, what 

materials t^ use, what procedures to follow, and how to. organize the 

\ reading program for a child).. 

At the preinstructional level insights into .how a teacher 

cognitively processes information can be gleamed" by studying (1) .what 

; goals are set for the classroom reading program, (2),^ what' behaviots are - . 

• ■' . *. . ■ f ■ \* 

perceived as'' reflective of l"good" reading ability, (3) what prQedures, 



I^at^lals, an<f information is usecji for instructional diagnosis, (4) what 

weighing' ±& 'given to particular diagnostic information,"' (5) Tt/hat approach 

• - " • ^^'-^ <v ' ■ 

and materials will be^ selected tod used in the 'prescriptive program, 

V • ' ■ \ ■ ■ ■ 

(6) what environment is perceived as most condusive to reading growth, 
and (7) wha'k crl^teria will be usedvto. determine achievement . ip reading. 
A comparable set of decision points are identifiable at the in^\tructional 
phase of ^ teaching for studying how. vteachers cognitively process^ information 
while they are providing instruction. * ' 



"A^Perspective for Analyzing co^ Interpreting/' the Data ^ \ . 

'.1 * " ■ ■ . \ V ■ 

Given a decision-making perspective of the role of a te^acher of r 

reading and coupling with it the current, level of understanding about the \ ^ 

teacher vairiable in the teachiiig of reading, a schema caa be formulated \ 

for analyzing the data which l?ave been collecte4'on teachers in the ETS 

study. The research schema is graphically presented' in Figure 2. While 




" PLACE ,FIQURE ^ ABOUT HEEE • V . 

~ ■* " " / . 1 ' 

■ 1 . "■ ' ' • j 

,the data available does* not make it possible to study all of the inter- ^ 
relationships suggested by the -schema, it is possible to Ipok at rel^iiion-. 
ships such as belief patterns ta /goals selected along the teactier cj^lmeiision. 
It is^,Xeit&^hat an analysis of this sort should lead to the identification 
of the predominant; theoretical orientation- toward reajdiiig instruction held 
by today's teachers of reading. To this end, dominant t^^cher beliefs in 
rela^onship to/the major goals teachers, identified for their reading 
program will be st^di^ 
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^ A SCHEMA*^- 
FOR STUDYING READING TEACHER" ON-SITE PLANNING BEHAVIOR 
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Information Processing 



1. Goals Selected and Weighing of Goals 

2. Inforrnqtron Selected for Diagnpsis and the Weighing of suph Information 

3. Diagnostic Procedures To Be Used > 

4. Diagnostic Materi'alsTo Be Osed ' 

5. LearniRg . Procedures" To Be Used Y - 

6. Learning Moiferials To Be Used ^ 
7: Environmental Arrangements To Be Used ^ . _ 

\8. Reading Criterion To^Be Used \ ^ ^ . t 
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• • For' purposes of interpretation, two major .orientations' will be 

identified; namely a decoding or skills orientation and, 'for lack of a 

» . . ■ • ■ • ■ . ^ 

better", term, a "w|iole-language" orientation. While teacher$^ J:heoretical 

orientations to re'ading most likely falls along a continuum, these / ^ ^ 

. * • • ' • . • • • • 

de^cri'ptiors have been employed to characterize fairly easily identifiable 

polar positions.. The first grouping'of beliefs is representative of a . 

decoding or ekiile oyi^i^^t^n toward reading instruction. This .orientation 

views reading. as an offshoot of language, the accomplishment »^of which iS 

dependent chiefly upon developing -and manipulating the relationship , * ^ 

between the sounds of language and their graphic representations. The 

second major orientation views reading as one of four functions in the 

\\ ' total, language process. It aosunusa not only that the receptive and 

expressive oyatems of language are shared, but that they are inter- 

. ' ' ^ . ( 

dependent and'^lnteractdLve , aspects 6f a process. This process has as its 

* ft * ^ 

/■ ^ • « 

primary focus comprehcjnsion. Tfiis persjgective will -^be ref erred to as a 
whole- icmguage b-ri^ntation. 'While .little precision can be gained' 
because the tlB data is pooled,, it was felt that this analysis could 
resul^t^n the^^ the current ^d major theoretical ^ 

orientation held by te<^chers of reading in the United States today . 

' ^ Because the purpose of this chapter is to provide a status report 
* on today's .teacher of reading in additign to offerring an interpretation 
of. the ETS ^data, t'he chapter is organized to- serve both functions. The^ 
next seft'tion will, while concentrating op the status function, describe 
' today's. teacher of, reading in terms' of key factors which may be related 

to teacher goal selection, patterns; namely, sex,^ teaching experience, 
* training, involvement^ in decision-making and beliefs. The third major 
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section of ^this chapter will concentrate on the relationship of these 
variables to the reading goals selected by the majority of the teachers. 
A fourth and final section will summarize the analysisr for the purposes 
of identifying major needs ^d making recommendatiort?. ' . 

• . TODAY'S TEACHER OF READING — AN OVERVIEW ' 

An analysj^s of the data collected by ETS suggests thaf today's 
teacher of reading might, typically be 'described as a white female with 
six or more years of teaching experience holding not only a regular 
ceftif location, but reporting some training in the diagnosis and treatment 
of reading problcrao, and who reportedly belicvea, among other thingo, 
that (1) EeJ:hodo are more liaportant than either method or material in 
the teaching qf reading, (2) the teacher's ability io more iaportant than 
either method or material in the teaching of reading, arfd (3) in teaching 
reading a wrong r^esponse can be as useful as a cori?ect response. With 
this joverview, we will examine the basis of this overall picture of today fs 



teacher of reading. 



jRcxae' 



' The finding that the majority of today's teachers of reading are 
white Caucasians is hardly surprising gi^en tlie fact that any riandom sample 
of teachers would produce a similar result. However^ teachers of reading 
reported at all grade levels (2nd," 4th, 6th) that most of their students 
were of the same racial or«national origin as they were. This finding 
suggests that in areas when there is a concentration of minority group 
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pupils, there Is also a concentration of minority g^^^P reading teachers. 
While this correspondence dsnl^t perfect, 80 tlmeo out of 100 thla gelxeral 
trend prevails. * 

'The trend' Itself ^Is, of course, 'biased by t|ve fact 'that the 
majority of the population of the United States lo whitOt In fact^ ^'.^^ 
given a high concentration of pupils of one racial or national origin 
(76-100%) , the probability of finding a white teacher in the classroom, 
if the students are also white, is 95 times oiat of 100. Tor Blacks, - 
given the same concentration, the probability of finding a Black teacher 
is A8 times out of 100. For Spanish sumamed children | t|ie probability 
is 17' times out of 100. For American Indian, Oriental, a|id other children 
of other racial or national 'origins, the probability of finding a high' 
concentration of these minority pupils in one area Is so low tlyit no * 
comparable statistics are available. " . ^ 

•■ ... ^. ' 

Sex . • ^ 

The greatest majority of elementary, school teachei^ in the United 
States are female.' As would be expected, the lower ehe grade level the 
more probable the teacher's sex will be femaXq. If indeed Patricia Sexton 
(1967) was justifi^ed in her contention that elementarj^ school children , 
are being "skirted to death" because of sustained contact with only female 
teachers ^throughout their childhood, these data support her contention • 
In recent year's the number of male elementary school teachers has increased 
particularly in tfie upper elementary school grades. But ever\ in the uppef. 
elementary school grades, the probability of having a female teacher is 
almost twice as high as having a male. teacher. - " 



The dSita presented in TakU' l, belpw, illustrate the percentage 
male and female ''teachers* of ^retditig 'at the 2nd, 4th md 6th grade ley^'ls. 

TABLE 1 ' - 
• TEACHER SEX BY GRADE LEVEL , .. ' ' . 



Question; • What is your sex? '' 



\ Grade 
Sex \ Level 


''*2nd 
(N=660) 


" 4th 
(N=560) 


6 th' 
(«=424). 


Male 


0.5 


10.2 


35.4 


■ ; *I 

Female 


99.5 


8^.8 , 


64.^6 



Experience 



Tabl4 2 indicates that" approximately 20 perdent of today' s . teachers 

of reading have at least one. but less t^an bhree ytears teaching^ experience;' 

another 20- percent Jiave three, but' less than 6 years of .experience; leaving 

. ■ i . • ' - . 

approximately 60 percent who have had six or more. years of teaching 

experience. At first glance these data may seem somewhat surp.rising. 

"'^^l ■ '. — 

. ' ^LACE TABLE 2 ABOUT HEEE ■ • ' . 

■ ' - / ' ~ ^ I ■ 

Upon reflection, however, the results seem logical, and probably reflect 

the realities of the job market. In general, teachers appear to be holding, 

onto their jobs longer; r^sulting In a reduction in the number of people 

entering the profession, accompanied by more stability' within the prdfession 
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TABLE 2 

i YEAR$ OP TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

Question: Ho(7 many* years of teaching experience^ (pub4.ic^ 
and nonpublic), including this Sjphool year, . 
Have you had7 , ' i . , 



* * ^ Grade Level 
Years of 

Teaching' Experience 


2nd 

(N=601) 


.(N°560), 


(N=425) 

'J' 


One Ifear ot lesrs 


. 8.8 


8.2 . 




More than 1 year but 
1 less thaijL 3' years 


• 

9.3 


■ 10.7- ' 


14.4 ^ 


At least 3 yeax:j3 but 
tiless than 6 years 


19.0 


.20.2 


1ft. 6 • 

• 


At least 6 years but 
less than.JLO years . 


• 

13.1 

t • 

1 


• ■ 

. 17 .0 


> 1 

17,2 


At least 10 years but 
less rt^ian 20 years 


• 

28'. 3 


25.. 4 


23,1' 


Twertty years or more 


'2r.5 


18.6 < 


• 

. 17,4 



V 
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Declining b.lrthA rates have undoubtedly also contributed to the reduction 

d \ 

in the number of\ persons entering the teaching profession. 

Table 3 reports the results of having asked respondents, "How 
many years, including this year, have you taught in this school?" These 

data again show a rbcJarkable amount of stability, indicating that from 

\ * .* 

40-60% of the^ teachers have at leaat three years of residence itt their - 
current schools. ComVarison of the data in Tables 2 and 3 indicates that 
18% of the* teachers at\ Grade 2; 22% of the teachers at Grade 4; and 21% 



kLACE TABLE 3 ABOUT HEBE 



of the teachers at Grade 6 have recently transferred Intp, or begun theli^ 
teaching career in, their Icurrent posi|:loA, ConVeitsely, -these ciata suggest 
that from 78 to 82% of the faculty wdre stable, giearly this Is a large 
enough percentage of teachers to facilitate continuity and consistency in 
the reading program. However, the fact that 78-82% of the teachers 
remained at the same school .obviously does not guarantee such continuity 
and consistency. Further, It should be recalled that these ^data represent 
teacheirs of reading as a total group. Again it should bfi. obvious that 
teacher tumayer is very high in some school's, and very, low in BfeHers. 

Because of the positive relationship between years of expedience 
and effective teaching, * the data presented in Table 3 indicate — at least ^ 
the potential for — program strength as a result of relatively low turn- 



over among teachers of readinlg. Whether or not consistency and continuity' 

/ ' 

in reading programs actually Qccurs as a result of low ^acher turnover- 
is obviously not directly discemable from the data. / 
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TABLE 3 ' • 

YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE IN THIS SCHOOL 

Question: How many years, including this school year, 
have you taught in this school? 



j-1 



Grade Level 

Years in 

this school* 


2nd 

1 (N«601) 

♦ 


4th 
(N='560) 


< 

6th 
(N°425) 


One Year or less 


18.0 


18.6 


24.2 


More than 1 year but ^ 
less than 3 years 


i 

18.3 


22.0 


20.5 


At least 3 years but 
less than 6 years 


27.6 


26.2 


25.6 


At least 6 years but 
less than lO years 


13.5 


16.8 


14.1 


At least 10 years but- 
less than 20 years 


18.5 


13.6 1 


12.9 


Twenty years . or raqre 


4.2 


2.9 


2,6 
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Trccining 

For tho9e whose goal it was to have a "bachelor's degree in every 
classroom," 1970-71 must be recorded as th^ academic year in which' their 
dream became a reality. Roughly 97.5 percent jof all teachers reported that 
they held a bachelor's degree when asked, "What is the highest earned 
college degree you' hold?" Twenty percent ofl this group reported that 
they had also earned a master's degree. While this trend is viewed as 
a positive eign of academic advancement, only\ a few more* than half of the 
respondents reported they had special training in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of reading problems at either the preser\^ce, inservice, or graduate 
level. 

In order- to interpret these findings it\ is necessary to know what 
training in reading is typically provided at the baccalaureate level. 
Recently Roeder, Beal, and Eller (1973) conducteU an investigation which 
attempted to answer this question. They found tl^at 80 percent o£ the 
4-year colleges and universities that responded tjo the survey reported that 
they requited only one course in the teaching of readir^^or preservice 

teachers. Of these,, 16.6 percent combined reading with another methods 

. .? 

course. Approximately 3 percent of the colleges and universities surveyed 
reported that"th^y required additional courses in reading beyond the^basic 
course. Given both this information and the fact that most teachers have' 
.earned a baccalaureate degree, it can be concluded that, while teachers • 
of reading have received some 'specialized trainings that training is 
minimal. 
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In the brochure, Pfofesslonal Preparation in Reading for Classroom 

Tea chers : Minimum Standards , thfe Professional Standards and Ethics » 

^ — — - I 

* 

Committee of the International Reading Association recommends the following 

academic training for elementary school teachers: « 

* A minimum of six seme's tar hours, or the equivalent, in an . ^ 
accredited reading course or coufses. • 

One or more courses for elementary teachers covering * 
each of the following areas: ' * 

■ {' . . 

, General Background j * 
The nature of language . ■ 

Psychology of the reading process 

Interrelationship of activities and outcomes la the 
four language arts 
^Nature and scopie of the reading program 

Reading Skills and Abilities 

Prereading readiness apllitles 

Readiness for reading at any l^vel / 

Word rec^g^iitlon sjcllls (including word ap^llysis)^ 

Vocabulary development ^1 

Reading comprehension abilities, including critical reading ^--^^ 
Interpretive oral reading 

Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 
Techniques for evaluation af progress 

Difficulties frequently experienced by /jEihildren in learning 
to read v 

Diagnostic te^hniffiues that can be usedB^by the. classroom teacher 
-rr Dlfferentlati^ -^i^lnstructl^^ to f ItMndivldtial capabilities^ 
Corrective mG(|:hod§*^pr use in the cla|psroom 

Organization/ of the Reading Program / 
Classroom o:^ganl2atlon for reading , 
Varied, approaches t^^eadlng Instrimtlon 
Planning a /reading ijfcson ^1 

^ Materials I 

• Knowledge and use of basic and » supplementary materials 
of insttuctlon iV 
Selection of suitable reading materials 
- Knowledge of children's llteratufe 

Application of Reading Skills 
Skills needed for reading in coatent fields 
Qualities to be appreciated in /literature 
Fostering lifetime us€ of reading 



\ '. 

Given this delineation of minimum standards, it is\^reasonable to 
conclude on the basis ""of the ETS data that today's teachers^of reading 
have not met these standards for training. \ 

Involvement in Deoision^Making 

Teachers were asked, "Compared with other elementary schools ih 
your district or community, how satisfied are you with respect to the 
following things: physical facilities, faculty, ability of the student 
body, attitudes of student body, administration, and the overall ^ 
philosophy of education?" Their responses on the average ranged from 
moderately satisfied (physical facilities, ability of student body, 
attitude of student body, and overal philosphy) to highly satisfied 
(faculty). ,They wete ambiguous in their satisfaction with administrators. 
This apparent ambiguity can be explained iti part by other data collected 
in the study. These data' suggest teachers often do not take part in 
key decisions, which effect them. For example, 51-56% of the teachers at 
-various grade levels reported they were assigned 'to teach in the school 
where they were presently teaching; 64-67%' reported they were assigned 'to 
teach the class they were currently instructing; 52% of the teachers 

' ■'' • \ , 

perceived the administration to be moderately or not at all responsive to 
the idea of seeking remedial help for their students; and 58-61% felt tjie 
administration was at best moderately responsive to changes in the 
clirTrieulum. ite 

Clearly these are decisions in which teachers should be involved 
if they are to assume a significant role in curricular decision-making. 
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While these data suggfst that typically 40-48% of the teachers had their 
decisions suppor,ted by the administration, 52-60% teportedly did not. 
Although there may be a trend to give teachers in|:r6asing responsibility 
for curricular decisions, these data suggest there^ is considerable room 
for progress in this regard. It is our belief that the professionalism 
of classroom teacjiWrs is undermined when they, do not have a significant 
role in decision-making which directly effects instruction. 



Beliefs ^ ^ - ■ 

An analysis o£yj:eacher response patterns to a series o£ general 
questions about the teaching of reading clearly indicate teachers almost \ 

universally accept the notion that the teacher variable is the most . > 

• '■ ■ - ' . ** • ' . ■ . • 

important variable in the tea^ng' of reading. Using th^ criterion of 

70 percent of th^ teachers in agreement, teachers overwhelmingly agreed 

with the following Statements'^: ' ^> * v- 

\ (1) Methods are^'lnqre important than materials in the teaching 

of reading. 

(2) The teacher's ability is more important than either method 
^ or materials in , the teaching of reading. ^ 

(3) In teaching reading a wrong response can be as useful as ^ 
a correct response. 

These results suggest a rather definite pattern of belidf{^ about 

the teaching of reading in general. The universal acceptance of the*' 

importance of the teacher variable in the teaching of reading clearly 

speaks" to the urgent need for better understanding of this variable. , 
■ . ' ■ ' e' . .• ■ \. ' ' , ' ■ / 

Further data regarding the teacher's belief system was collected 
■ '.. . - . . _ ' ^ * * » ' I. ■ 

.by asking phem about beliefs regarding the teaching of re^ading to disadvantaged 
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chlldreiii. The following statements were chosen by 70% or more of teachers 

♦ . . ' ;° ■ " ■' • ^, . • '.' 

at each^ grade leyel: ^ , * , ♦ ,^ . 

(1) Dlsad^jjarttaged children have moire trouble learning tp read 
' than/adv^nta^ed children. - ; ♦ \ 

(2) Disadvantaged children have different . lingui^t|.c, experiences ' . 
than advantaged children. 

(3) Disadvantaged, chi¥dren are disadvantaged raaMjy in that they 

. ^ , ' * . 

dd not hav^' the foundation of cbncepts thfi^^\advantaged x " 

^ ^ children have. <, \ , 

. > . ♦ 

(4) ^|jLeamiug to. verbalize thoughts is particularly important for 

disadvantaged children. , , ' - 

(5) These children do not want to learn. 

• (6) The pupils want tp learn, but ilo nqt have tlj^e right background 

for school work. ' , ' , * 

'(7) Improving the student's self-image as a learner is particularly 

important for disadvantaged children. ^ 
Taken in their entirety, agreement witjl thes^ statements sugge^s 
that today's teacher of reading is aware of both the linguistic and 
cognitive dimensions of the reading process. Collectively these responses 
suggest a fundamental belief about reading^ The more the language and the ^ 
thought patterns of the reader reflect those of the author;, the more lonely 
it is that the pupil will experience success in reading. In general,^ 
teachers agree \#ith the statement that disadvantaged children have 
difficulty learning to read. They also agree with other statements which 
suggest that pupils have this difficulty because they do not have an 
appropriate background for the school experlenGe. Their agreement with 



other statements suggesits that teachers perceive this difference in .^^ 

background' to be- the. resXilt ' of differences in langt^ge, ^IhbugTit, and - 

motivation. It is possible that th^se concerns are thfe ^ridisult of an 

overemphasis in thje teaching of reading on language production rather 
*• • .."'■* 
than^ language adrrpetenay. The. distinction here is- an important one, 

for as .Goodman .(1973) has shown, disadvantaged children often can 

understand .Standard English (he refers to this as. "receptive control") » 

but yet not necessarily be able to speak. or pronounce words in this 

4ial^ct (language production); The concerns expressed by tfeacl^ers- 



through their selection of beliefs sfuggfest that they may be over- 
emphasizing th^Vroductioh of "Standard English.". In th^ case of 
readiitg orally^ fot\ example, this ''may mean* that teachers who hold 
these beliefs insist that a child produce exactly what the printed 
page "says", regardless of^whether what the child Ss^s means the same 
thing or not. In contrast, teachers stressing language competency rather 
than language production w^uld be more co^icemed with whether or not ttie ^ 

■ * 

child got the author's message or comprehended what was read and ^ would » 
deemphasiztf many phon6logical, morphological and syntapcical descrepFtaricies 
which existed between the response given and the response expected when th< 
child, r^ad. An ^phasis on language production, as opposed "to ^langua^e 
competency^ ir^ shortj dbes explain the. series of belief^ which were' 
selecteci "by the majority of toddy's teachers of reading, if. this is 
truely the dominant emphasis of reading programs in the United^ States, ' 
this fact should be confirmed by teachers* choice of goals for the 
classroom reading program. . * 
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TODAY'S TEACHER OF READING - A CLOSER VIEW 
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It is the intent this section to explore those f,actors which 
appear to be ^related to 'the overall pattern of goals selected .by teachers 



of reding for their classroom reading prpgraiR^- Fbr this^urposVeach . j 
major f actor - sex, teaching experience, involvement 'in decision-making,^ ^ • 



training, and beliefs - will be elsamined in relationship to the goals 



selected. 




Goa^B Se leotM-lfor tjte Classroom^madin^ Program 

Teachers were asked twro questipns:* 'How would ydu^ 

* ' s:^ . . . . y 

following >actlvitles^v»in terms of importance 

t.e|ching of resudlng?**' and "IIot much time d^^^yplcal 

reading class spend iii each of fom^g .types of acti^tAes?'' -^.The 

intersect of teacher's responses^©;;^^ used to 

indicate .the major goals se>^^l. A goal was consiaered ta be of majoj 

iWoirtance lf.it was ide^rfTOed by at le^st 70 percent i^f the.teacheirs as 

^Mw^ . * ■ ^ ■ ' « - 

being of priinary ;4#ofetance in their- program. A criterion of SP^ertgnt; 

" ' " ' ■ ■ , * ' ■ i ' . 

y or more, of .eltfCachers was established to identify* those activities* whic^^ 
stude|!t€l^^^^ a significan): amoun^ of txme on during their reading 



lilllructional period. Using the above criteria \he following goals were 
identified as being most important:. • . ^ . 

(1) Developing sight vocabulary (whole word recognition) 

(2) Leamlbg word meanings (vocabuXjary) • ^ ^ - 

. • - " ■ •. ^ ' ■ 

(3) Phonic and/or structural analysis 

^ • - ■ • I . ' ■ ■ '■ ' ' ^ 

• (4) Reading silently (independent silent sc^adlng). . . 
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Taken as a who^, this* list of major gofels suggests that^most ' 
classroom teachers of 'reading view reading as a precise process. This 
view of reading often itnplies that the Imps t appropriate criteria to 
judge a student ^s reading ^ability would be the a^ccuracy with which, s /he 
was a^le to pronounce words. Primary importance is' tplaced' on word ^ 
recognition and word analysis strat^egies involving the scrutiny of letters;^ 
letter patterns, and words. Teachers ^ choice of the goal ^'silent reading" 
may be indicative of a perception t^at the act of si lenj2^ reading serves 
as a means of practijce and reinforcement of the other goals which wer^ 
selected. If this interpretation is accurate, it suggests that the majority 
of today's teachers of reading have a decoding or skills orientation to ^ 

reading. Primary importance is placed on the word analysis skills and 

* ■ . 

vocabulary development in the belief that reading i^ largely a decoding 
and wotd recognition process, teachers folding this orientation- typically 
believe that^ith recognition of individual words will come comprehension 
of a sentence, paragraph, of longer section of text. ' 

While the above explanation seems the most reasonable given the 
patterns of goals selected by teachers, it might also be argued that the 
goals selected refect^ a whole-language orientation to reading. If the 
goals selected by \t:!^ad\6rs did indeed reflect^a whole-language orientation 
toward reading, it is likely ttmt the goal of reading 'silently would have 
received a higher priority than whole word recognition, vocabulary develop- 
ment, and phonetic and structural analysis. And, while *these latter goals 

would still be expected to receive a high priority, it could be expected 

* . 
that less instructional time would be spent on them than on reading 

silently.. This interpretation is based on the expectation that teachers 
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holding a vhole-language orientation toward reading beXieve that the 



emphasis in teaching reading must be centered on the fact 'that reading 
is first and foremost a meaning-getting procesp-x Word analysis skills 
arid vocabulary development, while not unimportant, are presented by 
teachers holding this orientadLon in. such a way so that they vare 
subordinate to reading as a m*aning-getting process. . If a teacher's 
view of reading were inclined toward the whole-rlanguage perspective,, 
it would follow that the goals of "Reading 'Silently, " "Being read to^" 
"Reading for Enjoyment," "Enric;^ing Cultural Background," and/or < v 
"Creative Writing," would. have received a higher priority rating than w^ 
evident in the ETS data. Since these letter goals were not -selected es 
being |iost important, it appears that the majority df today's teachers 
of reading hold a decoditig or skills orientation to the teaching gf rea,ding. 
It will be the j)urpose of the next section to explore what variables - 
sex, teaching experience, training, involvement in decisl,on-making and/or 
beliefs - seem related to the major goals selected \>y classroom teachers 
for their^ reading program. - 

Goals Selected in Relationship to Overview TeaoheP Vai*iables 

»■ ' * . U' i * 

' . '*'' ' 

In order to study the relationship betwden the goals selected by 

classroom teachers for their reading program, a series of statistical 

• * . 

c^bmparisions (t tests) wer4 made between eath goal selected and each of 

if * 

the status variables identified earlier - sex, teaching experience, 
training, involvement in decision-making, and beleifs. 



An analysis of these data suggest that statistically significant 
(p<.05) relationships exist between several of these variables and the 
clQjssroomf teachers ^jholce of reading goals. ^ Thesie varlabyLes are listed 

below in the order of their strength of relat;lonshlp to the major goals 

** ■ ' 

selected; ' • 

(1) Beliefs About Reading 

(2) Beliefs About Disadvantaged Pupils 

(3) Teaching Experj^nce 



(4) Training. • 
f One conclusion which ccni4^ be drawn from these data is that teacher 
beliefs, taken collectively, ai^e a major variable in understanding 
today's teacher of reading and reading instruction as it is generally 
conducted in the United St;ates. The data appear to support the notion 
that teacher's theoretical orientation is a variable worthy of continued ^ 
exploration by the reading profession. 

.In order to further discuss and Interpret these data, l|^^ls 
necessary to recall from previous analyses tha& teacher beliefs about 
disadvantaged children and the major goals they select for their classroom 
reading program generally reflect a theoretical orientation that has been 
termed a decoding or skills orientation to reading. Given this perspective, 
it can be. said that '^teaching experience" showed a significant relationship 
With three of the f5ur major goals identified by teachers as those children 
spent the most time on during reading Instruction. Further ^hese data 
^ow that the fcnger the teacher has been teaching, the greater the likelihood 
that s/he will select as major goals those which ar^ associated with a i 
decoding, or skills orientation. Similarly , "training" shows a significant 



relationship 'With the classroom teacher's choice of these goals as, , 
primary ones for her classroom reading program. Specifically tliese data ? 
show that with .training in the diagnosis and treatment of reading 
problems, the likelihbo^d of the teacher selecting decoding or skills 
oriented goals for her classroom" reading program increases significantly. 
Lt appears, then, that with increased experi^ence and jwith increased 

i ■ . , 4 ■ 

trai,ning, the likelihood of a teacher developing a decoding or skills 
orientation to reading instruction fnci;eases. Further analysistof these 
variables across all possible goal categories indicates that expei^ence 
lias the effect of increasing the teacher '*s ability to ope rationalize this . 
decoding orlenation; that is,- with experience teachers seem to' devote 
more i»s true tfonal time working tov^ard the mastery of ti.ese goals and, 
consequently, they become more effective in promoting these goals. 
Trainiijg, on the other *hand, does , not appear to insure that the teacher 
' will have children spend more pf * their instructional time on decoding or 
skill oriented goals^.but ouly that s/he believes them -to be most important 
In this regard, *th$ data show that^with increased "training itx diagnosis, 

• \ K '\ \ ' . " ... 

teacher selection of goal choices is much exf)anded.. In- 4:erms of what 

. '- •. * ' 

goals children spent most of their time on in this classroom, training 
shows a significQl rela^tionship to "Phonic and/or Structural Analysis" 

and "Developing Vi&yal DiscrimiAatioii." TaketK collectively, these choices 

» • t» 

suggest the t, in general, "training" does much to "^further reinforce a 
. " ■ ■ 4s ' , ■ , ■ ' • 

* decoding or skills orienta'tlon to reading. At the same time,' the data 

also indicates that "training" results in teachers being able to deal ' 

'with and/or accept other orientation to reading; at least at a cognitive 

4 awareness level. , «- 
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• "Sex" of the teacher showed a Significs^it/relatlonshlp to only one - 
pf the major goal's; namely, "Developing sight vocabuldry." "Involvement 
in Decision-Making" showed no realationship to any of the major reading . 

* • ' ' • ' J 

goals selected by teachers. Because both "Sex" and "Involvement in 
Docion-Mnlcing" nUoviod no rclatlonHhlp to any of the other goals listed, 
Lhu«e vaiiable appeal lo be less worthy ul study than are the variables - 
of belief §f training, and experience. ' 

* • ' ** 

While -there may be several explanation for the saliency of th'e 
variables of beliefs', training, and experience', we hypothesize that they 
are interrelated at both a theoretical and practical level. Earlie^ 
we have stated that the major beliefs held by classroom teachers ap^tear 
to reflect a decoding, or skills orientation to reading. To. a certain 
fextent, the Concept of diagnostic-prescriptive teaching as it is / . 
frequently, operationalized reflects this, orientation. In genera!^^, . 
, "diagnosis" has been interpret;ed by the profession largely as an effort 

to find out what specific skills a child has failed to master.- the 
-assumption is that once these skills are identified, teaching them will 
move th^ child ahead. Permeating this notion is the belief that reading *. 
is a hierarchical skills, process. If on&, accepts a sKllls l^ieratchy 
model of reading/ it is logical to assume mastery of lower order skills 
is necessary for mastery" of higher order skills. To^ the ex£^ that 
courses in the diagnosis and teatment of reading problems reflect this 
model, th^ notion that readini^'is a decoding or skills process is 
perpetuated. The reader should note, however, that diagnos.tic instruction • 
^nd a skills orientation tb^ reading are not necessarily synonymous. Rather, 
the general prevailing trend, is one that make? them appear to be 
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synonymouQ. This id understandable, given the fact that thp bulk of 
diagnostic reading "tests, as well as the workbpoks and "^driU" material 
used ' reading programs, support and perpetuate a decoding or 
skills orientiQ^tion to reading instruction, 

*• Similarly, the fact that experience and a decoding orientation to 



re 



ading are related^s understandable if one ^accepts the fact that^tthe 



longer the* ^eacher h^ds her position, the greater the, possibllity-*rshe 
will develop*a decoding and/or skills orienation to reading. This is- 
plausi^bAe for a number of reasons. First, the longer she teaches the 
greater the teacher's exposure to published reading materials. Since 
most published materials reflect a skills "or decoding approach to reading 
instruction, the greater the exposure to this orientation increases the 
possibility of adoption by the teacher. Second, to the extent that a 
skilly orientation *to reading is perpetuated by the recent emphasis on 
accouritabillj^y (in t]iat it makes this concept manageable), forces 
external to the school's reading program will influence teachers to hold 
this orientation- This is especially true of most state curriculum guides 
in reading, as well as most 'special program for which funding is available 
from the federal* government. Their emphasis on accountability, we believe, 
encourages a simplistic sJ^Cills definition of .reading., . c 

While there are. obviously oth^r explanation and interrelationships 
between these variables and their support of a decoding or skills orientation 
to reading, the point remains that these explanations are really conjecture 
and ought to be- viewed as hypotheses iri need" of 'further study, by the 
profession. The conclusion that classroorii teachers hold a dominant decoding 

- ' ■ " J ' ' ' 
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or okllls orientation tpward' the teaching of reading, and that thio view 

is being supported both experience and training, holds several 

« * 

implications for the profession in tQrms of what ought to be done* This 
is the subject of the final section. . < ' 

^ TOMORROW'S TEACHER OF READHJG - 

rMPLIGATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 

The data ahd interpretations presei^ted in this chapter provide 
extensive implications for the profession, which should receive thorough 
consideration. 

< 

Fov Claseroom Teqahera ^ 

This research, like other research before it, continues to accent 
the importance of the teacher ^variable in the teaching of reading. Unlike 
previous writings^ this chapter identifies a dimension of this variable 
which appears highly related to reading instruction, namely, the teach^'s 
theoretical orientation. The data analyzed in thi^ chapter sugge^St that 
the predominant theoretical orientation toward reading held ^today's 
teachers of reading is a decoding or skills orientation; To the, extent 
that a decoding or skills orientation to reading violates wh^t tli^ 
profession has learned about language, how language operate^, and ^ts 
implication for the teaching of reading, we have every reason to be 
concerned. If- r;eading is indeed a les^ precise process than it was 
once believed tp be, and as^Smith (1971, 1974), Goodman (1967, 1973), 
Burke (1972), Pearson (1975) and a growing number of other researchers 



maintain, then the dominance of a decoding or skills orientation towa 
reading may be a contributing factor to the so-called "reading prbblem 
in the United States. ' 

Clearlyi teachers need to become informed of alternative orientat 
to the teaching of reading. Teacher trainers and thfe professional 
associations should be concerned about the limited view of reading held 
by most t^iachexs and should provide opportunities for training, research 
and disciission about other alternative perspective^. Insetvice teachers 
need to read widely, request inseryice programs, and be receptive to 
alternative views of reading. In the final analysi^s, teaching reading 
must rest upon a theoretical orientation. Wliile many teachers may 
understandably react by saying, "I push no 'particular approach to reading," 
the fact' remains that while this may be denied, teacher behavior in 
terras of the goals they accent reflect a particular orientation to reading. 
Theory cannot be divorc&d from practice. It behoves every teacher to become 
informed in order to conscientiously choose approaches to reading, and 
in order to make intelligent instructional decisions. The teaching of 
reading requires an understanding of the theoretical aspects of reading 

I 

which then becomes the basis for practical considerations. 

■ *\ . . ■■ 

For Administrators | 

If, as has been suggested, the decoding or skills orientation to 
reading is so well entrenched (held by more than 70% of today's classroom 
teachers of reading) and is being supported by educational publishers, 
state departments of public instruction, the federal government with its 
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jining in reading, then we 

can encourage the utilization 



emphasis on accountability, ai>d advanced trjj 
must be concerned with the question of how 

of approaches to reading reflecting other ttilfeoretical prienations. This, 
needless' to say, will not be an easy task, fiven the ever-growing 
stability of the profession, and the fact thjot stability comes in the^ 
form of experience, a new focus on inservice vfcducation seems crucial. 
The earlier method of inviting a reading exper^ in for a speech or "one 
shot" stand will continue to prove inadequate. Well planned, well- 
coordinated, and prolonged inservlce programs areNneces3ary. Such a ^ i^^^^ 
program should have as its first priority familiarizing regular classroom 
teachers with alternative models for teaching reading. Once this foundaticur 
has been established, inservice workshops designed to help teachers devet 
support materials for these' alternate approaches wou^.d appear necessary 
given the fact that most of the materials currently on the market will 
not be supportive of other than, a skills orientation. * 

It is recommended that administrators and those in charge of establish- 

j ■ ■ 

ing ,an4%maintainfiig school reading programs seriously question the account- 
ability movement in reading as it is currently interpreted. Clearly, 
administrators must make this and other efforts to establish an environment 
which is supportive of the adoption and implementation of reading programs 
based on alternative orientations to reading." ^ 



For Teacher Trainers 



We would be indeed remiss if we did not make a special effort to 



\ 



point out the implications of this ^data for teacher training .and for x^hers 
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involved in the preparation of classroom teachers. First, alternate 
theoretical orientations to reading must be presented in such a form so 
that preservice and inservice teachers can not only understand but also 
apply these orientations' in the classroom. Methpds classes must be much 
more than a smorgasbord of techniques. Theory must be presented so ^that 
teachers can knowledgeal^ly make in struct iorial decisipns throughout their 
professional life. The data presented in this chapter suggest that with 
a4vanced training teachers can cognitively deal with an^or^ accent goals 
reflecting alternative views of the reading process. Yet, the fact, 
remains that these same teachers were apparently unable to operationalize 
these beliefs in their classrooms, A supervised field practict 
correlated to all coutsework — including advanced work":^s suggestedNs^iven 
the nature of the' world in which teachers live, it is suggested that the 
focus of advanced work be on alternative orientations — other than only a 
decoding or skills orieijtatlon~to the teaching of reading. The assump- 

tion being that the} current environment will do enough to support the 

■ * ^ ' ' \ ■ ■ ' ' * ■ 

decoding or** skills otientation to reading instruction* 

Given the fact that only one third of this national sample met the 

minimum standards of preparation for classroom teachers of reading, a* 

diredt and concerted effort should be made td add additional work in reading 

to the teacher certification require^p&»4^s of the state. As recently as ^ 

1972, only 3 per cent of the institutions preparing classroom teachers 

met this requirement. One interpretation of this finding is that professors 

of reading have failed to provide the leadership necessary at the state 

level to gdt tl^is situation changed. It is our recommendation that every 

effort be taken immediately to get certification patterhs In line with^-BA 



minimum standards. . It shoxild be remembered that even these are minimal^ 
and,; so some contend, even in"adequat:e (Johnson, 1972; ^Mavrogenes, 1975), 

• Teacher trainers involved in the poreparation of teachers for popula- 
tions least well served by our schools have even a bigger task ahead of 
them. * The data presented here sifggest that teacher beliefs about' 
disadvantaged childr^ -are of questionable validity. If one assuiaes that 
roughly 85 per cent o£ the children learn how to read, probably in spite 
of the methods we use — and ^that this trend prevails (Farr, Tuinman, Rowls, 
1974) despite our recent efforts-r-then the current clamor in reading is • 
an effort to help the other 15 per cent of our population learn how tQ\ 
read. This data suggest ''that one explanation of why we haven't been more 
successful is because we have continued to promote a "decoding approach to 
reading. Special reading programs are rarely special. What, we have 
tended to, do is simply repackage the same approach, deceiving (^qurselves^ 
into thinking that we Were doing Something different. The child coming 
into these program hag already failed vising a skill approach. Rather than 
provide him with truly alternative approaches to reading— despite their 
labels^ — we have given him morer of the same. Teachers working with children 
wha^re disabled readers must be especially well trained. Far these 
teachers, graining that goes beyond the minimum standards is advised. 

For Researohers ■ \^ . . ■ ' ' • . , . 

The data presented^here, ih^ many respects, ^pose more questions than 
are answered. The data suggest that the d;Lmfension af theoretical arienta- 
tion within the teacher variable merits much exploration. Following are 
several questions which might be addressed by future researchJ ^ 



1) What is the alignment^ of various beliefs to various theoretical 
y orietttations? 

2) What fhf onnation-processing variables best lehd themselves to 
the exploration of theoretiq^l orientation? 

3) What are the relationships between teacher behavior during the 
preiristructional and the instructional phases? 

4) How does teacher behavior differ by theoretical orientation . 

" ^""N-J . .-J ^ 

at each of these levels? . 

5) What factors facilitate and/or inhibit teachers from implec- 
menting their beliefs in the classroom? . 

6) What is the relationship between various measures of pupil 

outcomes and theoretical oriefitation? 

' *• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . , »•■,,•' 

7) \ What effect. do congruent and discrepant theoretical orientations, 

f . " ' 

on the part of students and teachers, have on learning? 

8) What effect do congruent and discrepant theoretical orientations, 
on the part of students and teachers, have on instruction? 

9) If only one major orientation -is ^refected in reading materials - 
despite their names - what implication does 'this have for 
conclusions reached by other researchers, i.e.. Bond and Dykstra, 

j ,Chall, etc.? , 

For Publishers 

We feel compelled tb strongly recommei^d that the educational 
publishers review^ their policy of supporting a particular model of reading* 
Given the fact that; 70S or more of today '9 classrbbfa teachers hold a - 
diecoding or skills i orientation to reading, and are^probably prone to. _ 
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order materials reflecting this' orientation, the jpubli-shers Insistence 
on publishing such materials, from an economic viewpoint ^^eems justir' 
fiable. We personally hold little.hope for changing the publishing ] 
industry. Publishers will publish other types^ "of materials, we believe,!^ 
when teachers «»shW through their materials orders that they want them. 

For State and Federal ' Agency Personnel *' 

Every effort should be made, ,we believe, to insure' immediat^^ 

implementation of IRA minimum standards of teacher pteparatlon in reading 

■■ /" . - 

This is clearly a first priority order of business, v > 

■ ■ , ■ . 

Po^cies which in v^f feet emphasize 'a decoding or skills orientation 

• ' ' ' " ■ ■ - '"' ■ 

to reading should be lubnediately reviewed and adjusted. /The programs 

' : ' ^ ■ ■ 

designed to help children least well served, when tied", to the notion of 
strict accountability, may lead school personnel t^/operationalize 
inappropriate programs for these children. Thi^ is not to discourage 
Accotihtabillty, for the problem is not here. Rather, the problem lies 
witly^ the ^criteria upon which reading achievement is based^|:, We recommend 
this criteria be more reading-like rather th^ |Dased upoil the mastery of 
skills which recent research suggests may or m;^y no^^e ri|iated to / 
reading. , ' S - 

Support for schools in their efforts to iiriplement ^n'^ervice 



programp ,of a much more extensive nature' than has og^^fi custpmary^-^eems 
necessary. Similarly, mon^^es .to stimulate further research of the 
theoretical orientation dimension of the teacher variable ought to be 

• ■ • ■ ■ ■ '■ ■ 

encouraged. , / 



For Evexyone ; v r ^ . ^ 

. . ■ " . " . - ... , ■ . 

/ , _ ■ ■ . , 

fr^ere havjb.beeja two; ^^Indlngs -in readlrrg research which we hav^ 
afjJays found somewhat obscurer 1) t^e notion, that sodideconomlc status . , 
Is related to reading and 2) "the "^supremacy of the teacher variable In - , • ; 
teaching reading. ' Both of these -findings , while Important, haye caused ' 
some frustration -because one never ^noWs quilte Mat to do with them* The , 



data and interpretations provided .In this chapter have attemp ted -to - 
establish one '^egxslon .oF th^eacher variable vcjrthy of^ pursuit by the 
•profession. This s'hould b^ encouraging. While £hfe task is iimuense,,, * 
having 3oine^lrectlon shquld makfe the trip no V only smoother but , more ' 
importantly, profitable., / ^ ' ^ • 
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